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CHAMPAGNE 

Bubbles  combed  his  hair  carefully,  patiently, 
with  the  air  of  a  sculptor  working  over  a  master- 
piece. Occasionally  he  added  oil,  until  the  black 
waves  gleamed  dully  in  the  afternoon  sun.  He  put 
the  long-tailed  comb  into  his  hip  pocket,  dusted 
off  the  shoulders  of  his  green  linen  shirt,  and 
slipped  into  a  light  summer  jacket. 

Smoothing  his  hands  over  the  garment,  he 
paused  at  the  right  hand  pocket  and  frowned.  A 
lump.  An  exploratory  hand  emerged  with  the 
switch  knife  he  had  left  there  the  last  time  he 
wore  the  jacket,  and  he  transferred  it  casually  to 
his  trouser  pocket. 

Bubbles  checked  his  image  once  more  in  the 
mirror  to  be  sure  it  was  right,  and  stepped  out 
into  the  sun  of  an  early  summer  day. 

The  street  was  full  of  people:  mothers  warm- 
ing themselves  and  their  children  in  the  sunshine, 
old  men  wandering  vacantly  along  the  sidewalks 
staring  into  the  gutters,  storekeepers  leaning  in 
their  doorways  and  exchanging  greetings  with  the 
passers-by. 

Bubbles  sauntered  slowly  in  the  direction  of 
the  corner  coffee  shop,  giving  way  to  no  one,  gaz- 
ing arrogantly  at  the  unresisting  scenery  of  the 
street.  Small  boys  moved  respectfully  out  of  his 
way  as  he  bore  down  on  them,  hands  thrust  deep 
into  his  trouser  pockets.  Some  of  the  gang  might 
be  at  the  coffee  shop  this  early,  but  it  would  not 
grieve  him  if  they  were  not  there.  They  no  long- 
er disputed  his  leadership.  They  were  a  drag. 

People  said  hello  to  him  on  the  street.  He 
thought:  Man,  what  a  drag.  The  afternoon  look- 
ed poor  already.  He  pushed  his  way  through  the 
small  crowd  of  kids  at  the  coffee  shop  door,  and 
moved  into  the  zinc-lined  twilight  squalor  of  the 
place. 

A  girl  was  polishing  cups  listlessly  behind 


the  counter.  Bubbles  acknowledged  a  few  greet- 
ings but  did  not  sit  down.  There  was  no  one 
there  he  felt  like  sitting  with.  A  few  seconds,  and 
he  had  turned  on  his  heel,  leaving  a  wake  through 
the  knot  of  shouting,  laughing  children. 

Bubbles  kept  walking.  As  he  passed  two  girl 
friends  sitting  on  a  porch,  he  heard  one  say, 
"That's  Bubbles,"  and  her  companion  answer, 
"Yeah.  He's  all  right."  He  stopped  to  light  a  cig- 
arette and  flicked  the  match  into  the  gutter.  Feel- 
ing the  sun  warm  on  his  back,  he  walked  on. 

A  pair  of  hard-looking  punks  walked  towards 
him.  Bubbles  did  not  swerve  from  his  ambling 
path,  although  they  clearly  intended  to  crowd 
him.  It  was  a  favourite  neighbourhood  trick,  and 
he  .was  surprised  and  chagrined  slightly  that  the 
kids  had  the  nerve  to  try  it.  He  kept  walking  in 
a  straight  line,  his  hands  deep  in  his  trouser  poc- 
kets with  the  comforting  lump  of  the  switchblade 
under  his  right  hand. 

As  they  drew  nearer,  one  of  the  hoods  stared 
at  him  with  pale,  watery  blue  eyes.  Under  the 
chill  of  Bubbles'  green-eyed  glare  he  averted  his 
head,  and  the  punks  moved  over  to  give  him 
room  to  pass.  Inwardly  Bubbles  smiled,  but  his 
face  maintained  its  stony  impassiveness.  He  could 
break  them  both,  and  he  knew  that  they  knew 
it.  Bubbles  felt  good. 

He  glanced  at  his  wristwatch,  an  ornate  gold 
thing.  It  was  early  yet;  most  of  the  afternoon  was 
still  to  come.  What  a  drag.  Flicking  his  cigarette 
butt  at  the  street,  he  picked  up  his  pace  and 
headed  for  the  beach. 

*   *    *  * 

Jack  Lee  scrubbed  his  teeth  rapidly  with  the 
tail  of  his  shirt  dipped  in  salt.  Leda  would  be  a- 
long  for  him  any  minute,  and  he  didn't  want  to 
keep  her  waiting.  Not  after  all  those  lectures  he 
had  given  her  on  punctuality.  She  was  late  al- 


ready,  actually,  but  he  was  quite  sure  she  would 
be  later  still. 

As  he  buttoned  his  best  shirt  around  his 
smooth  white  chest  he  glanced  out  of  the  dirty 
window  of  his  tiny  studio  and  swore.  Leda's  big 
red  Jaguar  was  parked  outside.  Thrusting  his 
legs  into  his  last  pair  of  clean  cotton  trousers, 
he  sprinted  through  the  door,  pausing  momen- 
tarily on  the  landing  to  zip  them  up,  and  ran 
down  the  eight  flights  of  mucky  stairs  into  the 
street. 

Leda  was  propped  in  the  driver's  seat  smok- 
ing a  cigarette,  and  she  raised  one  eyebrow  sar- 
donically as  Jack  jumped  theatrically  over  the 
low  door  of  the  sports  car  without  opening  it. 

"Hi,  Flea,"  he  said  briefly.  "I  fell  asleep. 
Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting." 

She  smiled  at  him.  "Punctuality  is  the  most 
basic  form  of  courtesy,"  she  quoted.  "By  keeping 
a  man  waiting,  you  say  in  effect  that  he  is  not 
worth  being  on  time  for,  which  is  a  gratuitous 
insult." 

"Let's  go,"  he  snorted. 

Leda  slipped  the  car  into  gear  and  pulled  a- 
way  smoothly  from  the  curb,  wind  from  the  open 
top  ruffling  her  short  blonde  hair.  Jack  thought 
she  looked  beautiful.  Within  minutes  they  were 
whistling  down  the  road  in  open  defiance  of 
speed  limits,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
Jag  could  outrun  any  police  car  that  might  care 
to  take  them  on,  and  that  her  father's  money 
could  pay  for  any  tickets  she  might  acquire. 

Jack  mused:  It  must  be  wonderful  to  have 
money. 

Then  his  thought  changed  abruptly:  Hell,  I 
couldn't  stand  the  responsiblity  of  all  that  cash. 
Might  be  all  right  for  a  while,  though. 

Leda  was  talking  to  him. 

"What's  that?"  he  grunted.  "Sorry;  I  was  day- 
dreaming." 

"I  was  asking  you  if  you  intended  to  swim 
in  your  skin,  or  what.  You  haven't  brought  your 
suit  with  you." 

"What,  are  we  going  to  the  beach,  Flea?" 

"Sure  we  are.  Where  else  would  we  go  on  a 
nice  day  like  this?"  She  looked  at  him  wonder- 
higly*  unable  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
thought  of  anything  else. 

Resigning  himself  to  an  afternoon  of  watch- 
ing Leda  swim,  Jack  settled  himself  farther  back 
in  the  leather  upholstery  and  watched  her  expert- 
ly manipulate  the  car  through  the  traffic,  thread- 
ing it  through  seemingly  impossible  gaps  with 
unthinking  dexterity. 

Watching  Leda  do  anything  was  entertaining. 
The  beach  might  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 

Suddenly  the  big  car  slowed  down.  Jack  could 
see  a  hitchhiker  at  the  side  of  the  road  with  his 


thumb  in  the  air,  a  tall  boy  with  sleek  black  hair, 
wearing  a  green  shirt  and  a  light  jacket.  The  car 
stopped. 

"Beach?"  shouted  Leda. 

"That's  right,"  answered  the  boy. 

"Hop  in." 

The  boy  climbed  into  the  jump  seat  behind 
Leda  and  Jack,  doubling  up  his  long  legs  so  that 
he  could  fit  into  the  tiny  space.  Jack  looked  at 
the  handsome  profile  behind  Leda's  head,  and 
thought:  I  wouldn't  mind  trying  to  sculp  that 
head  ...  in  cedar,  or  maybe  something  a  bit 
lighter;  the  hair  is  dark  but  the  boyish  effect 
might  come  out  better  with  a  lighter  wood. 
Bubbles  moved  his  long  legs,  seeking  a  more  com- 
fortable position,  and  Jack  suddenly  realized  how 
short  he  was  himself.  His  five  foot  five  inches 
would  only  come  to  this  boy's  chin,  and  Leda's 
tiny  body  would  be  dwarfed  next  to  the  lad. 

Leda  swung  the  Jaguar  onto  the  road  along 
the  beach,  and  cruised  slowly.  She  wrinkled  her 
nose. 

"It's  awfully  crowded." 

"Drive  along  the  road  about  half  a  mile  and 
take  the  dirt  road  on  the  left,"  said  their  passen- 
ger. "There's  a  little  beach  there  that's  usually 
quiet." 

They  followed  the  beach  road  until  the  turn- 
off  appeared.  Jack  frowned  to  himself  when  he 
saw  Bubbles  shift  position  until  his  forearm  lay 
along  the  back  of  Leda's  seat.  Then  he  relaxed. 
Leda  could  take  care  of  herself. 

Kicking  up  clouds  of  dust  on  the  sunbaked 
dirt  road,  the  Jaguar  took  them  down  almost  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  soil  giving  way  to  sand  be- 
neath the  wheels.  Leda  turned  off  the  engine 
and  jumped  out  onto  the  beach,  throwing  off  her 
sandals  so  that  she  could  wade  into  the  water. 

"Ooh,  it's  lovely,"  she  squealed.  "We  must 
go  swimming."  Jack,  you  should  have  brought 
your  suit." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  hitch-hiker.  "I 
didn't  bring  mine  either." 

"Well,  just  keep  your  eyes  on  the  sea  for  a 
minute,  you  two.  I  want  to  change  and  get  into 

the  water." 

Jack  dutifully  turned  his  back,  and  heard  the 
car  door  open  and  shut  as  Leda  groped  under  the 
seat  for  her  swimsuit.  Then  he  heard  crunching 
sounds.  The  hitch-hiker  was  moving. 

Jack  wheeled  around.  Leda  was  standing  be- 
hind the  car,  her  dress  over  her  head  as  she  pre- 
pared to  change,  and  Bubbles  was  watching  her, 
smilingly. 

Rage  welled  up  in  the  shorter  man.  Cover- 
ing the  distance  between  them  with  a  single 
bound,  he  swung  the  grinning  Bubbles  around 
by  the  shoulder,  snarling. 

"What  do  you  think  you're  watching?"  he 


gritted. 

With  a  single  contemptuous  shove  of  his  hand, 
Bubbles  sent  Jack  sprawling  on  the  sand,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  up,  a  blade  gleamed  in  the 
hitch-hiker's  hand.  Circling  warily,  Jack  looked 
for  an  opening.  Suddenly,  with  all  the  muscle  ac- 
quired from  years  of  carving  with  hammer  and 
chisel,  he  smashed  his  left  fist  down  on  the  knife 
hand  and  with  the  other  drove  Bubbles  to  thei 
sand.  He  kicked  him  once  on  the  jaw  as  he  lay 
there. 

Leda  was  out  of  her  dress  by  this  time,  and 
clutching  it  before  her  was  a  witness  to  Jack's 
kicking  at  Bubbles'  face. 

"What  was  that  for?"  she  gasped. 

"He  was  watching — " 

"I'm  sure  you  didn't  have  to  kick  him  like 
that,  whatever  he  was  doing!*'  she  stormed,  an- 
grily pulling  the  dress  on  again  without  thinking 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  watching  her.  "We'd 
better  get  out  of  here." 

Jack  sat  in  the  car  beside  her  numbly,  all 
the  way  home.  Neither  of  them  spoke.  He 
wouldn't  be  going  out  with  Leda  again,  that  was 
obvious.  He  thought  briefly  of  the  first  time  he 
had  tasted  champagne.  He  had  expected  it  to  be 
heady  and  sweet,  and  instead  it  tasted  like  sour 
apple  cider  and  gave  him  a  hangover. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  car  at  the  studio, 
they  still  hadn't  exchanged  a  word  since  her  out- 
burst at  the  beach. 

*    *    *  * 

On  the  beach,  Bubbles  brushed  the  sand  off 
his  jacket  and  tried  to  straighten  his  green  linen 
shirt.  Tenderly,  he  felt  the  bruise  on  his  jaw.  He 
thought: 

What  a  hell  of  an  afternoon.  What  a  drag. 

—  Leslie  Millin 


VENUS 

Tawny  hair  and  golden  eyes, 
Sunset  smoulder,  shadowed  dawn. 
Sea-silken,  sea-silvered, 
Bewitched, 

Foam-misted,  sea-shell  born. 
Young 

With  lithe  limbs  long, 
Sea-sand  warm. 
Magical,  enchanted, 
Tempest-wild  water  song. 

Life-lit,  love-light, 
Lustrous,  pale-glowing  pearl. 
Slim-standing,  wind-wavered 
Rose-petal  girl. 


TWO  VOICES 

by  Valery  Yakovlevich  Bryusov 

FIRST  VOICE 
Where,  oh  where  are  you,  my  dear  one? 
Bend  over  me,  my  love. 
A  dark  winged  phantom 
In  a  dream  has  me  been  threatening, 
And  stricken 

In  dim  twilight  beyond  day, 
My  heart  beat  painfully. 

SECOND  VOICE 
Who  calls  to  me? 

FIRST  VOICE 
Why 

Are  you  so  far  away 

In  the  dark  empty  air 

When  my  lips  are  lonely 

With  seeking  the  dearest  of  mouths? 

Why  are  you  not 

On  the  bed  beside  me? 

Where  are  you?  Who  are  you? 

Who  can  you  be? 

SECOND  VOICE 
In  the  crypt,  in  the  tomb  I  am  with  you. 

FIRST  VOICE 
Winding  sheet 

Wound  round  my  arms  and  shoulders — 

Be  off,  be  away,  be  gone. 

Dear  one,  bright-clear  one,  where  are  you? 

Night  shrouds  us  with  darkness; 

I  thirst  to  resay 

Dear  words  I  remember. 

Where  are  your  embraces,  my  love? 

SECOND  VOICE 
Are  you  alive,  perhaps? 

FIRST  VOICE 
Through  the  mute  darkness 
I  see  you  come  near, 
And  as  you  bend  over  me 
I  kiss  your  beloved  face. 
Did  you  forget  your  love 
In  the  darkness? 
Do  you  love  me  now 
As  you  loved  me  then? 

SECOND  VOICE 
I  understand,  now.  We  are  in  Paradise. 

—  translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Robert  Foster 


—  Margaret  Hooppr 


THE  UNIFORM 

Johnny's  father  threw  his  spoon  into  his 
soup.  "What're  you  trying  to  prove,  anyhow?" 

"What  do  you  mean —  "  Johnny  answered. 

"You  know  damn  well  what  I  mean.  Those 
draped  pants,  and  that — that  bloody  haircut." 

"What's  the  matter  with —  " 

"You  look  like  a  girl,  that's  what.  Stupid  long 
hair — fruity  clothes.  Can't  you  wear  decent  clothes 
liKe  other  people?" 

"I  like  them.  We  all  wear —  " 

"I've  had  it,  kid — you've  looked  like  a  hood- 
lum long  enough.  \ou're  going  to  tnrow  out  tnose 
pants  and  that  goa-awful  learner  jacKet  right  to- 
day." 

"I'm  not  going — " 

"You're  going  to  burn  them  and  get  a  haircut 
— now." 
"No." 

"Give  me  that  jacket."  He  leaned  over  the 
table  to  grab  the  jacKet  off  the  cnair,  but  beiore 
he  could  reach  it,  jonnny  snatched  it  up  and  put 
it  on. 

"I'll  get  out  of  this  dump  first." 

Johnny's  father  looked  at  him  for  a  second, 
then  settled  back  into  his  chair.  "You  will — en? 
You  know  .  .  .  that's  the  best  idea  you've  had  in 
your  hie.  Is  it  the  hair  that  makes  you  so  smart?" 

Johnny  started  toward  the  door. 

"See  you,  kid,  have  a  ball." 

Johnny  grabbed  the  handle. 

"I  do  hope  you'll  visit  us  sometime." 

Johnny  slammed  the  door  and  started  down 
the  steps  to  the  siuewaik.  His  father  opened  the 
window  above  him. 

"Eat  well." 

Johnny  didn't  look  back.  He  walked  down  the 
street,  caught  a  bus,  and  rode  into  town.  Getting 
off,  he  saw  his  friend  Alex,  hair  hanging  over  his 
eyes,  pants  pulled  down  around  his  hips,  slouch- 
ed against  the  window  of  a  store. 

"Man,  you  look  like  something  today,"  Johnny 
said. 

"You  like  it?" 

"How  do  you  get  away  with  it — with  your  old 
man,  I  mean?" 

"My  old  man  don't  give  me  no  guff.  Got  him 
set  straight.  He  don't  bug  me,  I  don't  bug  him." 

"Mine  finally  blew  up — gave  me  the  boot." 

"You  should  punch  the  old  grouch  out  some- 
time. Had  a  big  beef  with  mine,  never  bothered 
me  since." 

"I  don't  have  to  worry  about  it  anyhow — not 
going  back." 

"Ya,  but  what  about  food — and  a  bed?" 
"Figured  since  you're  number  one  around 


your  place,  I  could  stay  there  till  I  found  myself 
a  job." 

"Jeez  ...  I  don't  know." 

"Your  old  man  won't  do  anything,  will  he?" 

"I'll  just  tell  him  you  can  stay — he'll  let  ya." 

Just  then  a  young  girl  came  out  of  the  store 
and  walked  past  the  boys. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  piece?"  Alex 
asked. 

"Jeez,  that's  really  something." 
"Ya,  I  .  .  .  uh,  took  her  out  once." 
"You  sure  can  make  out." 
"Personality." 

"She's  looking  in  that  window — go  talk  to 
her." 

"Huh?  Naw  ...  we  didn't  get  on  too  well." 

"What's  her  name — I'll  go." 

"L-let's  go  to  my  place,  it's  getting  late." 

"What'll  we  do  tonight?"  Johnny  asked. 

"How  about  getting  some  wine?  We  can  find 
the  rest  of  the  guys  and  go  down  to  Chinatown." 

"Be  a  riot — this  your  bus?" 

The  black  jacketed  youths  climbed  on  the  bus. 
A  little  later  Alex  rang  the  bell  and  they  got  off. 

"I  thought  you  lived  another  block  along?" 
Johnny  asked. 

"We'll  go  up  the  back  alley.  It's  getting  dark 
— no  one'll  see  us." 

"So  what  if  they  do?" 

"Don't  make  so  much  noise — get  low." 

They  crouched  behind  the  fence.  When  Alex 
made  sure  no  one  was  there  he  ran  across  the 
back  yard  and  in  the  basement  door.  Johnny  fol- 
lowed. 

"In  there — in  the  bedroom."  Alex  whispered. 

"Hey — this  is  all  right.  Like  a  basement  suite." 

"Hurry  up.  Give  me  your  jacket.  Take  off 
those  pants — here,  these'll  fit  you.  And  comb  your 
hair  down  so's  it's  not  so  wild — mirror  in  there." 

"What're  you  talking  about?" 

"You  want  to  sleep  here?  Do  as  I  say." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?  You  said  you 
were  king  around  here." 

"If  the  old  man  don't  see  these  clothes.  Come 
on,  take  them  off.  I'll  hide  them  in  this  suitcase." 

"Just  a  minute — you  said  you  were  allowed." 

"Shut  up  and  take  them  off." 

"Like  hell  I  will—" 

"You  trying  to  get  me  in  trouble  too?  Just 
'cause  you  can't  live  with  your  old — " 

"You  lousy  phony.  You  big  lousy — .  Bragging 
how  big  you  are." 

"If  you  don't  like  it,  blow." 

"Damn  rights  I'll  blow — I'll  blow  this  whole 
bloody  town.  Rotten  phony — make  me  sick.  Whole 


I  do  not  seek  a  new  form; 
this  is  incidental. 

I  want  to  paint  allowing  the 
sudden  awareness  of  the  life 
of  the  subject  to  grow  into 
something  without  end. 

I  do  not  try  to  abstract  the 
subject,  but  to  allow  the 
painting  to  grow  into  its  form. 

I  hope  to  trace  the  nervous  patterns 
of  my  contemporaries  through  myself." 
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bunch  of  you  make  me  sick — .  You  can  all  go  to — " 
He  slammed  the  door  shut,  ran  across  the 
lawn  and  jumped  the  fence.  Reaching  the  end  of 
the  alley,  he  looked  around  and  started  up  the 
street.  A  block  ahead  he  spotted  a  car  just  out  of 
the  glare  of  a  street  light.  Johnny  walked  up  to  it. 
There  wasn't  a  single  person  around.  He  tried  the 
doors.  Locked.  The  windows — closed. 

He  took  off  his  leather  jacket  and  held  it  flat 
against  the  small  front  window.  He  leaned  back 
and  drove  the  heel  of  his  palm  against  it. 
"Owww — " 

The  glass  didn't  shatter. 

He  clutched  at  his  wrist,  burying  it  between 
his  thighs.  He  remained  motionless  for  a  time, 
then  brought  his  foot  back  to  kick  the  door,  but 
stopped. 

"What  would  I  do  with  it,  anyway?" 

Johnny  picked  his  jacket  up  out  of  the  gutter, 
and,  dragging  it  behind  him  on  the  pave,ment, 
walked  up  the  street. 

—  Bob  Bell 


What  distinguishes  gods 
From  men? 

This — that  many  waves 
Glide  past  the  gods, 
An  eternal  stream: 
The  wave  lifts  us, 
The  wave  devours, 
And — we  sink. 
A  little  circle 
Limits  our  life, 
And  many  generations 
Link  themselves  eternally 
Into  the  infinite  chain 
Of  their  existence. 

—  translated  from  the  German 
by  Derek  Smith 


LIMITS  OF  HUMANITY 

by  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 

When  the  primeval 
Holy  Father 
With  casual  hand 
Out  of  rolling  clouds 
Sows  blessed  lightning 
Over  the  earth, 
I  kiss  the  lowest 
Seam  of  his  garment, 
Childlike  awe 
Sincerely  in  my  breast. 

For  against  gods 

They  should  not  measure 

Any  man. 

Lifting  himself  upwards, 

If  he  touch  the  stars 

With  the  crown  of  his  head, 

Then  nowhere  rest 

His  uncertain  feet, 

And  with  him  play 

Clouds  and  winds. 

If  he  stands  with  firm 
And  vigorous  limbs 
On  the  well-founded, 
Enduring  earth; 
He  does  not  reach  up, 
But  only  with  the  oaktree 
Or  the  vine 
Compares  himself. 


ENVOI 

by  Andre  Gide 

We  played  the  flute  for  you. 
You  didn't  listen. 

We  sang. 

You  didn't  dance. 

And  when  we  wanted  to  dance 

No  one  was  playing  the  flute  anymore. 

Since  our  misfortune 

I  really  prefer  the  friendly  moon. 

She  makes  dogs  grieve 
And  musical  toads  sing. 

At  the  bottom  of  kindly  pools 
She  spreads  herself  wordlessly. 

Her  warm  nudity 
Bleeds  for  eternity. 

We  have  guided  the  flocks 

Toward  our  cottages  without  shepherds'  crooks. 

But  the  sheep  wanted  us  to  lead  them  to  feasts 
And  we  have  been  vain  prophets. 

Leading  the  white  flocks  to  the  slaughter-house. 
As  if  to  the  watering-trough. 

We  have  built  on  sand 
Perishable  cathedrals. 

—  translated  from  the  French 
by  Janice  Hickman 


A  REVIEW  OF  A  REVIEW 

A  few  weeks  ago  Professor  C.A.  Emery  at- 
tracted to  himself  a  small  quantity  of  notoriety  by 
writing  an  uncomplimentary  review  of  A  Passion 
in  Rome  by  Morley  Cailaghan.  In  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  the  reviewer  disturbed  several  sa- 
cred C'anaaian  cows.  (The  erudition  of  this  paper 
will  make  it  clear  that  this  writer  has  iearneu 
much  by  years  of  assiouous  Emery  reading.)  in- 
deed, Mr.  Emery  appears  to  have  created  a  veri- 
taoie  tempest,  although  there  is  another  Shaite- 
spearean  title  that  aiso  describes  tne  situation; 
it  begins  Much  .  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Emery's 
temerity  deserved  public  castigation  for  his  re- 
view (Saturday  Jsight,  DecemDer  9,  1961,  pp.  43-45) 
showed  a  distressing  lack  of  insight  into  canauian 
mores  (only  to  be  expected  of  an  immigrant). 

Canadian  readers  of  that  review  have  good 
reason  to  be  oiienaed.  TaKe,  for  exampie,  ivir. 
Emery's  reterences  to  sex.  (I  can  be  no  more  ex- 
plicit, since  tins  article  may  reach  the  hands  of 
\oung  People.)  It  is  acceptaOle  lor  an  umnor  to 
alluae  to  sex  in  a  novel  (at  least,  one  set  in  an 
European  country)  because  autnors  are  anowed  a 
certain  licence.  (A  double  entendre  there  almost 
woitny  of  an  Emery.)  None  tne  less,  it  is  in  rath- 
er bad  taste  for  a  reviewer  to  tantalize  his  reauers 
thus,  pernaps  compelling  them  to  spend  several 
donars  to  find  out  wnat  he  was  ailuaing  to. 

Mr.  Emery  was  also  guiity  of  several  puns 
in  his  review,  especially  reprehensible  in  a  ser- 
ious journal  like  Saturday  Night.  Serious  Canauian 
reauers  too  must  have  taken  otfense  at  having  to 
reread  three  times  the  sentence  reierring  to  a  "de 
dicated  layman"  in  order  to  interpret  it. 

The  reviewer  was,  I  suspect,  on  the  verge  of 
making  a  sly  allusion  to  the  .Fope,  but  at  least  he 
knew  better  than  to  do  that  in  Canada.  Almost  as 
invidious,  he  spoke  slightingly  of  saskatoon. 

Unquestionably,  Mr.  Emery  defeated  himself 
by  acknowledging  that  "all  (critics)  agree  that  he 
(Cailaghan)  is  one  of  our  great  writers."  When 
one  has  admitted  this,  what  is  the  point  of  going 
on?  Many  Canadian  writers  have  received  the  a- 
bove  accolade,  and  to  attack  any  of  them  smacks 
of  un-Canadian  activity.  There  are,  of  course, 
more  great  Canadian  writers  than  there  are  great 
reviewers,  and  to  attack  Canadian  institutions 
(especially  ones  as  venerable  as  Mr.  Cailaghan) 
is  a  grave  matter.  Mr.  Emery  is  not  likely  to  sur- 
vive, and  in  the  interim  if  he  takes  offense  at  this 
review,  I  am  willing  to  meet  him  on  television  at 
any  time,  with  unbated  ballpoints. 

—  R.G.  Lawrence 


RENOUVEAU  ("COMING  OF  SPRING") 
by  Stephane  Mallarme 

Ailing  spring  has  sadly  driven  out 
Winter,  season  of  clear  art,  lucid  winter, 
And  within  my  being,  that  saddened  blood 
controls. 

Impotence  dilates  to  a  long  yawning  breath  .  .  . 
Whitening  dusks  grow  cool  beneath  my  skull 
That  an  iron  circle  grips,  like  an  old  head-stone 
And,  sad,  1  wander  after  a  Dream,  vague  and 
beautiful 

Through  enormous  fields  where  sap  unfolds. 

Then  I  fall,  wounded  by  perfumes  from  trees, 

exhausted, 

And,  hollowing  with  my  face  a  depth  to  my  Dream, 
Biting  the  warm  earth  where  lilacs  grow, 
1  wait,  rotting,  till  my  weariness  rise 
— Yet  the  Azure  laughs  above  the  hedgerow 
quickening 

Where  the  flower  birds  choir  in  the  sun. 

—  translated  from  the  French 
by  Douglas  Jubb 


THE  WHEEL 

Something  I  like  about  a  city. 

You  go  into  a  little  hash  joint 

On  the  Other  side  of  town  and  you 

Look  at  the  machine  that  toasts 

Two  halves  of  a  hamburger  bun 

And  you  think,  that's  the  wheel 

Of  Commerce  going  round  and  round, 

And  when  you've  emptied  a  coffee  cup 

You  go  back  to  your  hotel  on  That  street 

And  you  look  out  the  wintery  window 

At  the  neon  sign  across  That  street 

That  is  blood  red  against  the  element 

Of  night,  going  round  and  round, 

And  you  think  Everything  goes 

Round  and  Round,  and  you  think 

You  go  round  and  round  too,  so 

Everything  must  be  a  Big  Wheel, 

And  you  think  It  will  Have 

To  keep  going  round  and  round, 

Because  if  It  stopped  going 

Round  and  round,  why  then — 

It  would  be  the  way  it  was 

Before  it  Started  going 

Round  and  round,  and  if  it 

Was  like  that,  why  it  would 

Start  going  round  and  Round 

Again — just  like  the  neon  Sign 

Across  the  street  that  says 

"Silgy's  sausages  are  Not  rubbery," 

So  you  are  Sure  that  simply 

Everything  must  go  Round  and  Round 

And  Round,  on  a  Very  Big  Wheel. 


—  Ivor  Alexander 


THE  STRANGER 

The  two  boys  lay  in  the  sandy  grass  beside 
the  lines.  The  tracks  shimmered  in  the  after- 
noon sun.  Soon  the  2:15  would  come  by,  shatter- 
ing into  a  thousand  quivering  fragments  the  heat 
that  lay  suspended  over  an  endless  mirage  of  flat 
countryside.  The  ground  would  shake.  A  swell- 
ing roar  of  engine  would  bear  down  on  them 
with  a  violent  pounding  rhythm,  leaving  them  dry 
and  breathless  in  the  dust.  They  waited  for  it. 
One  sat  up  and  spat  experimentally  on  the  shin- 
ing steel.  It  hissed  satisfactorily. 

"Hey,  Eddie — look!" 

He  spat  again  with  vigour.  The  other  boy  sat 

up. 

"Bet  you  could  fry  an  egg  today." 

"Yeah,  bet  you  could.  It's  sure  hot  today.  Gee, 
Eddie,  I'm  tired  of  coming  down  here  everyday 
just  because  you  think  he's  coming  back!" 

"Listen,  he's  worth  waiting  for,  ain't  he?" 

"Yeah,  but  ..." 

"Didn't  he  promise  he'd  come  back?" 
"You  said  he  did." 

"Well  ...  I  guess  you  didn't  enjoy  all  those 
times,  eh?  You  didn't  sneak  out — oh  no!  It  was 
just  because  your  ma  told  you  not  to,  I  guess, 
eh?"  He  imitated  ..."  'Louisse!'  " 

"Ah,  cut  it  out!" 

"Well,  quit  beefing.  You  liked  him  well  e- 
nough  when  he  was  here.  Just  'cause  he  don't 
explain  everything  ..." 

They  flopped  down  again  in  the  short  brist- 
ly grass. 

"It  won't  be  long  now,  Lou.  That  old  2:15'11 
be  here  and  maybe  he'll  be  on  it,  like  the  first 
time.  Anyway,  we  can  go  swimming  afterwards 
at  the  pond  ..." 

*   *   *  * 

Mrs.  Martin  whipped  the  eggs  briskly.  Here 
in  the  kitchen  it  was  a  little  cooler.  She  brushed 
her  forehead  against  the  crook  of  her  arm  and 
beat  the  foaming  egg-whites  a  little  slower.  At 
least  the  eggs  this  year  were  nothing  to  complain 
about.  Finest  layers  in  the  country.  Good  thing, 
too,  although  the  wheat  prices  .  .  .  Well!  Lewis 
had  been  such  a  problem  lately.  Rude,  absent- 
minded,  coming  and  going  at  all  hours  with  that 
Eddie  Conlan. 

She  giggled  in  spite  of  herself,  remembering 
the  furtive  solemnity  of  their  departures  and 
Eddie's  sudden  wink  that  seemed  to  include  her 
in  the  conspiracy  .  .  .  Lou's  purple  grin  return- 
ing from  the  blackberry  patch.  Why,  if  that  boy 
was  late  for  his  supper  again  .  .  .  !  Mrs.  Martin 
beat  the  eggs  hard.  He  never  said  a  word  to  any- 
one, now;  just  looked.  And  if  you  asked  him 
where  he'd  been  he'd  look  down  att  he  table.  "No 


place,"  he'd  say.  The  whir  of  the  egg-beater  broke 
and  stopped.  Mrs.  Martin  knotted  a  dish  towel  in 
her  hands  and  turned  away  from  the  table.  Ever 
since  that  man  disappeared. 

*  *    *  * 
"That  old  bum?" 

Mrs.  Holland  exploded  in  the  big  rocking 
chair.  The  print  design  on  her  cotton  dress  heav- 
ed and  quivered  with  laughter. 

"Don't  make  me  laugh!  You  know,  you  young 
fellows  are  all  the  same."  She  pursed  up  her 
mouth  and  looked  indulgently  at  the  young  man. 
"Go  away  to  make  your  fortune.  Small  place 
ain't  good  enough  for  you.  Well,  I  expect  you 
still  ain't  made  your  fortune  and  this  place  still 
ain't  good  enough  for  you."  She  laughed  again  at 
her  own  wit  and  leaned  forward,  peering  at  him. 
"Maybe  all  that  education  weakened  your  brain? 
'Course,  you  always  were  one  for  prettying  things 
up!  Figure  of  mystery,  ha!" 

The  young  man  on  the  porch  moved  uneasily 
before  the  fat  woman  and  squinted  into  the  sun. 
Gossipy  old  bitch.  He'd  only  been  back  two  days 
and  already  he  hated  it  all  over  again.  He'd  been 
a  fool  to  come  back.  There  was  nothing  here,  no- 
thing— and  then  he  remembered  meeting  little 
Eddie  Conlan  over  by  the  tracks.  He'd  talked 
nearly  all  afternoon  to  him.  Why,  that  ten-year- 
old  kid  was  more  human  than  the  rest  of  the 
whole  blasted  town. 

Eddie's  story  of  the  stranger  had  interested 
him.  Everybody  needed  a  chance,  just  a  chance, 
that's  all.  The  pile  of  reject  slips  on  his  desk  .  .  . 
That  old  gossip.  Her  laughter  brought  him  back. 
He  blinked. 

"Just  an  old  bum  ..." 

"Rather  an  interesting  one,  don't  you  think?" 
he  suggested  quietly. 

She  sat  bolt  upright  and  faced  him. 

"Howard  Simpson,  he  was  a  no-good  bum, 
and  what's  more,  he  stole"  She  glared  trium- 
phantly at  him.  "The  townspeople  had  every  right 
to  ...  " 

"But  look  what  he  took,  Mrs.  Holland." 

"Howard,  I'm  in  no  mood  to  ...  it  belonged 
to  people,  that  stuff." 

Howard  started  to  walk  away. 

"Besides,  that  nasty  old  man  corrupting  the 
children  .  .  .  you  can  take  my  word  for  it.  Stran- 
gers who  come  from  nowhere  ..."  Her  voice 
shrilled  after  him  down  the  street. 

*  *    *  * 

In  the  general  store  Tom  Purdy  heaved  the 
50-pound  sack  of  sugar  on  to  the  counter  with  a 
grunt.  He  sighed  and  wiped  his  hands  on  his  dirty 
apron.  Let's  see — flour,  sugar,  salt,  drybelts.  All 
ready  to  be  picked  up  when  Mrs.  Martin  came 


into  town  in  the  morning.  He  fingered  his  mus- 
tache and  moved  slowly  behind  the  counter.  He'd 
go  home  and  sit  down.  Hot  weather  was  hard  on 
a  large  man.  Martha  said  he  should  lose  some 
weight.  He'd  survived  55  summers  just  the  way  he 
was.  He'd  go  on. 

"Oh,  hello  Eddie."  He  peered  over  his  spec- 
tacles at  the  small  boy  in  the  doorway.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Hello,  Mr.  Purdy."  Eddie  hesitated  on  the 
sill  and  slowly  padded  arross  the  creaking  floor. 
"Penny's  worth  of  gum,  Mr.  Purdy."  He  looked 
gravely  at  the  older  man. 

"Sure,  Eddie."  Mr.  Purdy  bent  behind  the 
counter.  "Still  go  down  to  the  train,  Eddie?"  His 
voice  was  muffled  under  the  counter. 

Eddie  started.  "How  did  ..." 

Mr.  Purdy  rose  with  majesty  and  leaned  on 
the  counter.  "Now,  Eddie,  we  all  know  you  liked 
him  .  .  .  Sometimes  when  you  don't  have  no  fam- 
ily of  your  own,  you  latch  on  to  strangers  .  .  . 
You  know  what  I  mean?" 

Eddie  looked  up  at  Mr.  Purdy,  unblinking. 
He  slowly  nodded  his  head. 

"We  had  to  do  what  we  did,  Eddie.  You 
know  that.  Everybody  makes  mistakes.  How  were 
you  to  know  that  he  was  a  .  .  .  Eddie!  Hey, 
Eddie!" 

Confounded  boy.  He  shook  his  head  and  star- 
ed out  the  empty  doorway.  Forgot  his  bubble- 
gum,  too. 

*    *    *  * 

"Lou!  Lewisse!  Supper!"  Mrs.  Martin's  voice 
pierced  the  woodshed. 

"I  gotta  go."  Lou  got  up  hurriedly  and  mov- 
ed to  the  door.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 
looked  back  at  Eddie.  "My  old  lady  says  I  should- 
n't ..  .  "  His  voice  trailed  off.  He  looked  guiltily 
at  Eddie. 

"Remember,  Lou?  He  used  to  sit  right  over 
there." 

"Yeah."  Lou  looked  at  the  upturned  apple- 
crate  in  the  corner. 

"Can  you  still  remember  the  stories,  Lou, 
huh?" 

"I  get  them  mixed  up  a  little.  He  told  so 
many." 

"Hey,  I  got  a  secret.  Wanta  see?" 
"Eddie,  I  gotta  go!" 

Eddie  pulled  a  wooden  whistle  out  of  his 
pocket  and  held  it  out. 

"I  made  it.  He  showed  me  how.  Just  like  his. 
I  got  three  notes  already — look."  He  blew  softly. 

Lou  peered  at  the  dark  shed. 

"Think  you  can  play  like  he  did?" 

Eddie  squatted  on  the  apple-crate  and  wrig- 
gled his  toes.  "I  remember  every  story,"  he  said. 
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"Yeah,"  Lou  said  softly. 
"Lewisse!" 

"I  gotta  go!"  He  slipped  out.  "See  you  tomor- 
row." 

)|f      s|c      >\f  s)c 

Under  the  lamplight  Pete  Drewer  settled  in- 
to the  big  easychair.  It  had  been  a  long  day. 
Twenty  years  on  the  paper  and  he'd  never  felt 
so  tired  as  he  did  tonight.  Getting  old.  Work 
made  a  man  old.  He  drew  deeply  on  his  pipe  and 
watched  the  smoke  curl  up  to  the  ceiling.  The 
papers  on  his  knees  rattled  a  reminder.  Reach- 
ing for  his  glasses  on  the  table,  he  picked  up  the 
pile  of  old  news-items  and  leafed  through  them. 
Births,  deaths  and  marriages.  The  saga  of  a  small 
town.  Sometimes  though  ...  He  frowned  and 
brought  the  last  paper  closer  to  the  light.  "Va- 
grant Charged,"  it  read.  He  leaned  back  in  the 
chair  and  shut  his  eyes.  He  had  sat  in  the  dusty 
courthouse,  half-asleep  that  day.  Justice  .  .  .  the 
dry  recital  of  the  county  magistrate .  .  .  the  plain- 
tive voice  of  the  little  man  before  him  .  .  .  just 
another  bum. 

His  three  accusers  had  been  so  angry,  though. 
He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  theft.  An  old  vio- 
lin with  all  the  strings  gone.  That  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Holland.  He  thought  of  her  red-faced  accu- 
sation. Mrs.  Martin's  husband's  second-best  pair 
of  gumboots.  And  some  music  sheets  from  the 
general  store.  Three  months,  next  case.  He  could- 
n't help  feeling  uneasy  about  it.  Sixty  days.  Those 
people  had  been  so  angry  about  their  useless  little 
possessions.  Sixty  days.  Darn  sure  he'd  never 
show  his  face  around  here  again!  If  only  he  hadn't 
skipped  town.  Maybe  he  could  have  been  given  a 
more  lenient  sentence.  Drewer  yawned  and  stret- 
ched. The  papers  dangled  from  his  hand  and  drop- 
ped to  the  floor. 

*    *    *  * 

Outside  it  was  dark  now.  The  cicadas  chirp- 
ed in  the  grass,  and  a  cool  evening  wind  rustled 
across  the  railway  crossing.  In  the  west  just  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  light  remained.  Eddie  knelt 
and  ran  his  hand  along  the  still-warm  steel.  The 
9-o'clock  would  be  along  soon.  He  got  up  and  start- 
ed walking  slowly  down  the  track.  Step  on  a  crack, 
break  your  mother's  back  .  .  .  The  penny  whistle 
tooted  softly.  Hopping  on  alternate  ties,  he  slow- 
ly moved  up  the  tracks  and  into  the  shadows  of 
the  night. 

—  Val  Byers 
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;    Friday  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.                Dial  EV  5-1311  ', 

;    1000  Fort  Street                        Phone  EV  2-8714  J 

SHOWING  MARCH  13  to  17,  1»62 

for  an  extended  engagement,  The  Eleven  Academy  Award  Spectacular 

BEN  HUR 

in  colour  and  Stereo  Sound 

FOX  THEATRE 

QUADRA  and  HILLSIDE 

STARTING  APRIL  15,  1962 

THE  PLEASURE  OF  HIS  COMPANY 

in  colour,  Starring: 

FRED  ASTAIRE,  DEBBIE  REYNOLDS,  CHARLIE  RUGGLES 


WRITERS 

If  you're  interested  in  reading  contributions  at  the  Letters  Club,  Spring 
Anthology  night,  please  get  in  touch  with  Julian  Reid  in  person  or  by 
phoning  EV  3-2  171.  Original  literary  contributions  of  all  types  are 
needed. 


The  Last  Word  . .  . 

.  .  .  in  satisfactory  shopping  year  in  and 
year  out  is  always  EATON'S  the  "store 
with  more".  A  typewriter,  a  T-shirt,  or 
toothpaste — they're  all  in  your  convenient 
downtown  shopping  centre  .  .  . 

EATON'S 


KIN  EM  A  '62 

presents 
"CRANES  ARE  FLYING" 

(Monday,  March  19) 
and 

"DEAD  OF  NIGHT" 

(Friday,  March  30) 

Both  showings  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  auditorium 
Single  admission:  75c,      $1.00  for  both  showings 


MARGISON    BROS.  •  PRINTERS 


